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EKGUSH reading. competence of NAVAJO STUDENTS IN 
PUBUC AND BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS SCHOOLS 

Order No. 81053(»^ 
BeOaY, Joe Yazzie, Ph.D. The Univeniiy of Arizona^ 1980. 76pp. 
Director: Henry E. ^utJer, Jr. ^ ^ 

The primary purpose of this study was to determine the extent to w^hich 
education ofNavajg children who live on the reservation is alTected by 
their cuhurai background and the t)pe of school the)* attend 

Three major objectivcj were involved: (1) Todeiennineif thcreUi. 
sigoiAcant difference in scholastic perfonnance if Nav^ children attend a 
Bureau of Indian Affain school rather than a public school for tile fim^ 

ognt years q\ tneir formal schodling; (2) To determine if there is a 
significant difference in scholastic performance of NavijqimaJes and 
femaJes rearied in traditional familia when compared to the scholastic 
performance of Navajo males and females reared in modem families: and 
(3) To determine ifthere is a significant difference between scholastic 
performance of Navsyo male and female students. » ^ 

The sample studied was 64 eighth-grade students: 32 from Bureau of 
Indian Affairs schools, and 32 from public schools, using equal numbers of 
traditional and modem, and equal numbers of boys and girls. Two-way 
analysis of variance was made using eighth grade M etropolitan 
Achievement Test reading scores as the dependent variable:- independent 
variable was the type of school, traditional or modem classification, and 
sex. Data did not support the first major hypothesis that Navajo students 
who live on the reservation and attend Bureau of Indian Affairs schools for 
the first eight years of education will have l^^er reading scores than 
Nav^o students who attend public schools^ nic reverse of this hypothesis 
was significant The second major hypothesis that Navajo males will have 
higher scores on the test than Navajo females was not supported by data: 
however, the difference was not significant Data significantly supported the 
third and final major hypothesis that students of both sexes from modem 
^ Nav^o families will score higher than students fJiom tiaditionijTSnmei 
Conclusions drawi^ from the contradictions in the study we^: 
Government bureaucracy, a low level of community participation, and the 
boarding school environment have significantly affected the quality of ' 
education offered by Bureau of Indian Affair schools: and the phenomenon 
of young female scholastic superiority in Anglo-American society manifests 
itself in Navajo society but not significantly. ' 

Recommendations suggested by this study include: (1) Organization of 
the definitive study of the background, training, ^d motivation of teachers 
working with Navajo students; study of the decree of personal fi-eedom and 
the socialization process of Navajo students: investigation of alternatives to 
textbooks as appropriate classroom tools: and study of aims and goals of 
the schools fbr future plans of study for Navajo students ^ 
I Determination of the disruptive effects on Navajo traditional valued; 
Tdination of the Navajo view of nature and conservation training: and 
ly of social and educational impact on students through the use of 
ngual or multi-lingual Navajo teachers ver^s non<- Navajo speaking 
Jieis. (3) Investigation of learning expectations of Navajo parents and ^ 
the degree of community ^participation in school adminisu^tion. 
(4) Implementation of a Stu.dy to determine how the difference between ' 
traditional Navajos and modem Navajos affect their self-image and their 
su<Scess in high school and college 



THJE EFFECT OF SYNTAX ON READABIUTY FOR SPANiSH- 
SPEAKING ADULT STUDENTS OF ENGLISH AS A SECOND 
LANGUAGE Order No. 8105559 

BLAUjia^ Kay, Ph.D. The Univrsity of Florida, 19^. 114pp 
Chairperson: Dr. Ruthellen Crews i 

The pu^ose of this study was to determine the effect of manipulating 
the degree of sentence combining on reading oomprehensioii for mature 
s&idents'of English as a second language (ESIO- In this respea the concept 
of the effect of syntax on^ readability differed from the usual sentence length 
criterion. 

A series of reading passages was developed in three versions. Version 1 
consisted of short, primarily simple sentences; version 2 contained complex 
sentences witfizs many tUues to underlying relationships as possible left 
intact, and version 3 also contained seritences butwithout those su rfiice 
dues to underlying reIationships^o(^bulary and content were held 
constant across the three versioni 



After several pilot studies, the Syntactically Different Comprehension 
mt (SDCT) was administered to 85 randomly selected undergraduates 
, ehroUed in English dOl at the Mayaguez Campus of^tke University of 
Puerto Rico. TTiey wer^ randomly assigned to one'of three groups. Each 
group read one of the versions of the SDCT and responded to the same 
multiple choicci comprehension questions.. 

The data wdte analyzed by analysis of covaiiance using the English as a 
Second ^^age Achievement Test (ESLAT) as a covariate. Although the . , 
differences inVomprehension were not significant, version 2 yielded higher . 
iCore^Tthan version 1 or version 3'in the Puerto Rico study as well as in th| 
pilot studies. ' « " 

>A secfondary study was carried>out to obtain the subjective judgment^jof 
* ESL students, ESL teachers, and pre-service teachers with regard to the 
^lative dif!icult/ofthe three syntactic versions. Students tended to 
consider version 1 the most di^cult while ESL teachers and pre-service 
tqichers tended to judge version I is the easiest for students. 

It was concluded that lower r^dabijity level material, as measured by 
common readability formulas, does not facilitate the comprehension of 
mature Spanish -speaking ESL students. Although none of the thfto 
versions was significantly better than ^e others, all results of this study . 
sugge^ that version 2 may in fact be4nore readable than the others. The ^ 
short, primarily simple sentences characteristic of low readability IdVel - 
material may actually t^e obstaclejto comprehension. Consequently, such > 
material is not recommended for this population^ 

It was recommended that the study be replicated with native- speakers of 
languages other than Spanish as well a^ with younger ESL students. A 
series of finer-grained studies was recommended. The heed to investigate 
Actors other than syntax that might affect readability was recognized. 



A STUDY TO DETERMINE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
READING PROGRAMS FOR MIGRATORY CHILDREN 

\ Order No. 8104858 

. Cohen. Miria.m B., Ph.D. The Florida State University, 1980. 162pp. 
M^or Professor: Dr. Edwin H. Smith 

The purpose of this study was to determine the charactejHstics Of 
reading progftms for migratory children in the United States and to 
identify those characteristics common to reading progran^ which could be 
considered exemplary in teirf^ of innovation and effective n ess. Responses 
to a 34-item questionnaire addressed to coordinators of migrant education' 
in each of the 50 States were analyzed in order to answer the followingtwo 
questions: (1) To what extent c^ characteristics of reading programpbr 
migratory dtildren be determiaed? (2) To what extent can charactei^cs of 
efTective, innovative, and exemplary reading programs for migratory 
children be described? f ' ' . « 

For tbe purposes of this investigation, the following i^t$s were those ^ 
identified as being relevant to a detenninatioa of characteristics of reading 
programs formigrant children: (1) organization'bf reacting progruns; 
(2) student information; (3) curriculum/instruction iafonnation; 
(4) professional staff background and traiiiiQg; (5) pi^ogram emphas^; 
(6) non-acaaemic information such as additional supportive services 
available: (7) information about maintenance between home and school 
contacts: n / 

Provision was also macfe for State.coordiiutors toliote butstanding 
features of their State's programs wljich were judged by them to 
exemplary. ^/ . . ^ 

Completea^uestioimaires were returned by 47 of the 50 States, a 
response rate of 94% with final analysis of the data based on completed ' 
questionnaires of 40 States. 

The results of the questionriaire showe d a pattern of responses which 
could be categorized brda^y in two ways. Answers items descriptive^in 
nature seemed readily available to the respoildents. Responses whMh wm 
quantitative in nature however, were less comprehensive and obviously not 
as readily obtainable. « 
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In response to the firet q^estian posited, based on completed 
quettionnaires. the following are some generalizations which could be 
'made: most states offdr a ^pplemental remedial program within the 
regular school day; reading is seen as part of the language arts rather than 
is a lepante Subject; a variety of measures are used for diagnosis tncT 
evaluation; services of district^level peDoanel such as early childhood 
^ q^edalist and language arts specialist are available; the m^ority of mignuit 
, dlUdrea are S))anish'spealung; bihngual education and insthjctiof^in 
English as A second language are means used to overcome language 
barriers; most states use teacher-aides in tReir migcant education progrtms, 

In response to the sec«nd question relating to characteristics of effaptive. 
^ovitive, exemplary reading programs, these werfalluded to by the. 
mpondents. but because of the highly gener^ized nature of til^ responsci, 
ludi characterises remained^ in effect undescrib^d. ' 

Some conclu»ofis drawn from the study were? accounting foir the ' ^ 
numbers of migrant children to be served persists as a proton; there is - 
lack of cons^itance between limited emphasiai^iven lo bilin^al education 
and Englisilas a second language and the language nVe^of th^ m^oricy of 
migtant children who are Spanish-speaking. * ^' V 

^^Jpme rccominendiations were that a core, curriculum should be 
developed, leading to the Stan dardizabon of materials relative vi the needs 
of migrant children; there should be coordinated efforts between states tp 
devdbp some standardized means of determining grade placement and 
grade advancement o{ migrant children. Recommendations fpr further 
study incli^d a suggestion that (1) a stu dy be conducted to detennine the 
feasi^iStyiTfelevabng te^dieraides to' the status of paraprofessionals 
thrpifl|n c6ncerted preservice and inservioe training. (2) a fileld-bpsed 
survey shouldtbc conducted to deterd|m characteristics of reading 
programs through on-site observations an^ j^s^ssment of such ^ognms. 



TriE EFFECTS OF A PARLNT^-VOLVEMENT PROGMlAjvf ON 
THE READING ACHIEmfENT. SCHOOL /(tTITUDE, ^ 
READING ATTITUDE. AND COGNITIVE HOME LNTIRONMENT * 
SCORES OF MEXICAN AMERAaN MIGRANT vPLPILS 

• ' Order No. 8104134 y 

. DE LA Garza, Sylvia Sara, Ph.D. Texas Woman's Univ^ity, 1980. 114pp. 

. It was* the purpose ofthe study to evaliiate the elfeaiverfe$r of 

involvement program on the reacting achievenient, s^ool anitu^e. reatUng 

, attitude, and cognitive home ^Wronment scores or«emehtaiy school 
Kieaican' American migr^t pupils in a South Texas schoolmisthcL Seven 
of ninety-eight t-te^ computed on the total group (first through siith ^ 
grades) and at each gra^e level (first through sixth) yielded signiiicairt 
,,j,^sults at the .05 level The results of the dau analysis indicate that, with the 
^cxceptiOD of beneficial mean gain scores on school atbtude at the seodod 
grade level, the parent involvement program did not yield benefidal meaa^ 

■ gain scores at any grade level. Recommendations for further study include 
examining a sequenual strategy of intervention, teacher aoitude. and parent 
attitude. * ^ 
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liVpresent research was designed to provide preliminary answen lothe 
questions raised by studies of developmental trends in native reading 
acquisition. The investigation test two hypotheses about the reading 
behavior of adults attempting to master reading in a'^ond language. Two 
recurring themes in the hterature on psycholinguistic research into language 
acquisition-that language learning is a developmental process aqd that 
there are striking similariubs l^etween first and second language 
development-underlie these hypotheses. (1) Adult nOn*native readers at 

. various proficiency levels «vill show different reading behavior ai a Amctioo 

' of those proficiency levels and (2) The patterns of ch&nge which aooompany 
increased reading profiaency for the adult non-nabve readers will be similar 
to those reported foLvoung readers learning to read in theit native language. 
, Fourteen MexicS'adults pdying in a summer program at Michigan 

^ Sute U.nivefsii)fc.were the subjectiof the study; each was ranked.aooording 
to reading proficiency level. Tapes (5f the subjects' oral rj^ding were ; 
ex vw'tied for any 'deviaoons-from the text All -such deviations (miscues) ; 
^cre noted^and lai^r studied usmg the Goodman Taxonomy ofRtadIni 
\4iscufs. an inst^n^ent which provides detailed information on the subjects* 
reading behavior>especially with respjelct to theirusc of graphophooemic 
cues and their concern for preserving the grammatical structure and 
meaning of the text material. , ' 

The analysis of the ot;^ reading miscues in English of the Spanish- 
speaking/adults at me three proficiency 4evels cpnfimisihe first hypothesis; 
there ar^^ differpnc^ between the groups which are attrib^uble to changes 
inteading level The reading behavior of the high and low group readers 
demonstrated the follo^ving important differenced: (1) high group riBaders' 
'miscues resulted in synuctically and semanticaliy acceptable structures lar 

* more fre^ueqyy than those of the low group readers; (2) high group . 
redbers showed finer graphophonemic discrimination and greater fleaiMHty 
in f sing cuei from the^ visual display; (3) high group readers corre^ rnore 
often and more successfully and were more sensitive to the degree of change 
to the text material inohcir corr^ons. ^ 

A comparison of the specific changes in reading behavior which 
accompany higher readirtg pit)fidehcy for the non^native readers with those 
noted by Goodman for young native readers confirms the second 
hjpothf sis: the patierhs of\leveIopment are similar for the two groups. For 
readers in both studies, increased reading proficiency meant: (1) a decrease 
in miscue frequency; (2) an increase in processing lL?ger uniu of language; 

(3) higher frequ^rlcy of synuctically and semantic^y accepuible stru6Uares: 

(4) finer graphic and phonemic discrimination; (5) enhanced ability for use 
gra^hophonemiN»formation from allparts of text words; (6) increases in 
seman^c and syntactic acceptability of miscues with no graphophonemic 
smiitirity; (7) movement towards more stable syntactic and semantic 

^ a^pti^bility; (8) increased tendency to preserve the structure and sense of 
the text; (9) more frequent corrections: HQ) more successful corrections; 
(11) more likelihood th;^t unaccepuble or partially acceptable miscues 
would be corrected: and^D)' increased tendency to correct already 
accepuble mikues as the degree of change to the text granimar or meaning 

increases. ^ , ^ . ^ 

The present study supports^the existence of develppmental trends in^the 
reading of adults^ttempting tp master reading in a foreign language. The , 
roearch also esublishes a relationship between chai\ges in reading 
behavior^ as a ^ nction of inaeased readi ng proficiency, for children 
learning to reaoin-their native language and non-native adults leaming'to 
read in a foreign language. • ^ 



, DEVELOP.VItXjAL PATTXkNS IN NATIVE AND NON-NATIVE 
READING ACQL ISITIOK. \ Order No. 810109S* 

Devine, Joanne Mary, Ph.D. MicHiean State Uniyersity, 1980. 220pp. 

Yetta Goodman's longitudinal stud|y of children learning to read in ' 
EnjRj (1971) and other research supporting the notion of deyelopmefttal 
patterns in reading acJquisition raise a number of important questions about" 
the growth of reading proficiency: (1) Are the developmental patterns 
naed perhaps a general feature of learning to read? (2) Will adults learning 
to read in a foreign language evidengp^attems of development? and 
f3) Will any patterns of development seen in non*native adult readcn 
lesemble those found in the reading of young children learning to read in 
their native language? Despite intensive study of both native and non-native 
ieading..few researchers have ^Jedfically addressed these questidhs. 
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DESIGNING, IMPLEMENTIN6 AND TEStiNG THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF A READING TUTORuik PROGRAM FOR 
UNDERACHIEVING MIGRANT STUD^sTS ^ Order No, 8106985 
DoRSEY. Mary Euzabeih, Ed.D. Florida Atlantic Universiry, 1980. 
193pp. 

Migrant children are one of the most educationally 
chiMren in America. They inchide children from all ethnib 
White Mexican, Oriental and Indian, who load a kind of 
places great limitation on feelings of security and stability, 
cannot control or dictate the nx^ty patterns of diese children, 
educators can^ design special programs and structure the learninj 
environment so that the transitory life style of these children is 
disiuptive to their educational achievement / ' 

The problem involved in this study was'^to determine thp^ffectiveness 
of a reading tutorial program designed and implementetTfor 
underMliieving migrantstudents. 

7 ■ ■ ' • 




, T^c purposes olthirttudy were U) describe! model for desigi^ 
impleinentifig • reading tutoriaJ program and then to test the effectiVeiitss 
of the program by assessing the reading gains made by participating 
nigimnt students. 

This study was limited to migrant students enrolled in five elementary 
achools loaied on the Southwestern coast of Florida in the agricultural 
belt * 

The review of literature focused od existing reading programs desigiied 
for migrant and other educationally deprived students. | 
Man of the special reading programs that were researched indicated 
that educationally deprived children tend to increase in reading . 
achievement when programs and materials are structured to accomxhodate 
their tcicia]. cultural and educational needs. In view of these stucies, it was 
.iiypotheslzed that: Given thf benefit of personafized and in divi dualized 
instniction in a reading tutorial program, migrant students, grades two 
through five, would demonstrate a mean gain of one and one-half mbnlhs* 
gain per twenty hours of instruction in reading achievement ^ 
. Tile SilvaJ-oh Qas^oom Reading Inventory was the instrument seleded 
» for the pretesting and postiestiiig of studenis,because it has shown to 

OQrreUte highly in judging the reacfing achievement of groups of 
' * indiyiduali^This ipstrumenfwas utilized to measure the reading gains by 
. obtaining a gairt score: The gain score ratio was computed ty dividing the> 
gain in months by the numbet of months^finstruction/reccived. 

Soudents aaended tutorial session^ in groups of thwes for 
approxiniatelj^ty minute^daily, five days^ week^^A diagnostic 
prescriptive tiBni^ue was used, whereby each student was provided, with 
oae-lo-one instruction, fifteen to twenty minutes each day. 

The rcsult5of the firrdings indicated that in terms of program 
effectiveness, the gnpup of students, grades two through five, demonstrated 
a mean gain of 4.0 rionths* gain per month (twenty hours) in the program. 

The dau collected clearly indicated that the tutorial concept, as ^ 
organized and i^^emented, produced substantial improvement in reading 
ikills with n^igraflt students previously exhibiting reading deficiencies as 
measured by tfie Silvaroli Classrbom Reading Inventory. » 

Uoe Peierion. M. Jean Greenlaw and Robert J. Tiemey, "Assessing 
ln$tJuctional Placement with the IRJ: The Effectiveness of Comprehension 
Questions,'* Journal of Educational Research QAay/Junt, 1978):247-50 
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Order No. 8100512 
HORTA. AnA M/fiU, EDi>>4/mversiry of San Francisco, 1980. 331pp. 
Quirpersoh: Oofinhy Messerschmitt 

Academic ad^i^vement dau by ethnic groups indicate that P^ispanics 
have not benefited in comparison to others tn the^tandard educational 
s> stent Because or these .statistics, a special culture-based curriculum was 
dev eloped by the author in the hope that it might make a significant 
difference in de-escalating this syndrome and be a c^iannel for improvement 
of the students* academfc achievement This curriculum is called "cthn^ 
curricuhun." It is based on sequenced reading skills with linguistic and 
historical references recognizable to the students. It was developed to 
enhance the student's self«concept and awareness, and encourage pride in 
his cultural heriuge. 

For this study, adolescents sharing similar backgrounds at two middle 
achools in San Francisco> predominantly Latino Mission Distria were 
selected. The range ofthe students' English proficiency was also examined 
Tile students ^ere divided into two groups: One of one hundred seventy- 
nine students for treatment with a Culture-based ethno-curricuhim; and the 
other of one hundred seventy>five students wtth stantiard district 
jnsmiaional materials. In this study, the effects on academic achievement, 
g>ecifitatly reading, as a result of receiving a culure-based curriculum, were 
ifatamiDedL 



The two grade-groups of treatment fUfid control participants were pre- 
and post tMed using the Inter*American Series of Tests in Reading in 
English and Spanish. Participants were also pre- and post-tested during the 
distria*wide testing with the QpmprehensiVe Jest of Basic Skills. The 
reading score data from the nationally norpied Comprehensive Test of Basic 
Skills were also examined to providft-l supportive factor for the Inter- 
American.results. Confidence limitsWere calculated based i^pon the mean 
scores from both tests to determine whether there was statistical significance 
and possible range of score differences if the Study were repeated under 

« identical circumstances. j 

The findings showed thMn^significant differences were found between 
treatment and control pre-jpt^res. A case forinitial equality between ^ 
groups was established In hoth English and Spanish, the seventh and eighth 
grade groups receiving a culture-based icthno-cumculum scored 
significantly higher on the Inter-American Reading post-tests than the 
control groups. The results firom the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills 
supponed the preceding dau; that is, both grade-groups receiving treaunent 
also achieved significantly higher on the Comprehensive Test of Ba^c Skills 
than the control group. Since the major difference! between th^ treaunent 
and control groups wayhe culture-based curricuHim, these test results 
indicate a positive effea because of the treatment After a two-year exposure 
to a culture-based curriculum, participants showed significant gains in ^Qth 
English and Spanish reading skills, but more significantly it was found that 
the gain in English reading.skill acquisition surpassed those gains achie%^, 

- in the native language. 

In conclusion, the significance of thi^ study is that it serves to indicate 
the potential of a cflture-b^d curriculum for a particular ethnic group 
which has been historicall/^nderserved and'whc^high drop-out rate is the 
subject of state-wide concern. This research may provide the Initial 
foundation or impetus for further studies designed to foster the academic 
advancement of these underserved students.'^so that they may. at their 
option, elea to enter the mainstream, maintain their ethnic identity as 
functioning bilinguals, or boi^ » 

EFFECTS OF TWO VISUAL T1UINCSG PROGRAMS UPON 
AUTOMATICITY OF LETTER AND WORD RECOGNmON IN^ 
URBAN BLACK KINDERGARTENERS Order N^109(M 

KoranxLesue Lucas, PH.b. Fordham Universiry, 1%L 341pp. Mentor 
Lillian C. R. Restaino-Baimiann / 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of twft visual 
tndning programs, the Visual Automatidty Program and the Pre-Reading 
Skills P rggra ip. upon the development of automaddty of visual letter and 
wordjeJ fcutiQP in urban black kindergarteners. The Visual Automatidty 
Prognm (hereafter, VAP) utilized rule governed strategies to dindSdie 
chxld*js attenDQn to focus upon categories of distinctive letter feaSfS^The 
lii^eading Skills Pro-am (hereafter, PRS) utilized practice with visual 
letter matching tasks. Automaddty was measured by the speed and 
• accuracy of letter and word recognition. 

The theoretical foundation for thestudy of automatidty was based 
upon models of perceptual processing (Estcs, 1975b; Gibson. 1969; 
LaBergc, 1976; LaBefge & Samuels. 1974). | * 
The ^vestigator sought to explore wheth« significant difff rf nm ^ 
"" existed between treatment groups on measur^of (a) aocunicy of letter 
reoognitition; (b) accuracy of wprd recognitioi^ (c) speed of letter 
recognition; and (d) speed of word reoQgnition. In addition, the ^ 
investigator was interested in determining whether significant ielati<mshipi 
existed between meaqjres of speed and accuracy of letter recognition and 
word recognitition wifhin each of the two treatment groups. 

Fifty black-kinderganeners with normal vision, selected from two 
public schools in a low sodoeconoinic area in^Jew York Gji, were 
randomly divided into two treatoMpt groups with 25 subjoin each group 

Tlie experimeatal materials agisted of: (a) two letter recognition 
oonditions-the VAP, developed by the investigator, and the PRS. a 
commercially-published curriculum; (b) one word recognition condition 
consisting of selected acoVuies from>RS administered to both groups; and 
(c) the Visual Automatidty Test for Letter and Word Ropognition, 
designed by the experimenter to measure speed and accuracy of letter and 
word recognition. 

Analyses of variance computed for posttest scores of the accuiacy 
wiables indicated that the^ were no significant differences between 
treatment groups on 9^ letter reoognitioQaccttiit^ or word recognition 
>accuraQr.Bothgrotipswcresimi]arlysua«slUiB^9cagn^ ' 
wordi H 
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.^filnS VAP'^'I obuined .ver.ge letter recognition i«d ^ of 
« iwonds in VAP uid 81 seconds in PRJ. luid average woidHZ^M^^ 
\ 9Md scores of 99 seconds in VAP wd 214 s«»n^ bfpR^ l, fS^*^ 

rS?^ '""""l?^ •"^'^^ rapid responses 
1 The following cone^nons in VAP were sign^cant « the 01 Itvel- 
OOletter recogniuon speej^wd .ccu/acy. r = - 65- (b) word recoISrioo 
^ wd^coiracy. r=^6:(c) lenerlliidAord re^r^tioS 
• Si^L «aurao.. r = .82i(e) leUer ' 
. Kcogmtion speed luid word recoinitioh accurarv r - li -nT L < 
-rreUtion i., PRS w.s betueeTlfrrd^oTd^.'c^^^^ . 
J|TTi* conclusions derived fromjhe study were as follov^- Pint directtd 

nS?S?n"5 '° f^""^^' ^"'^ futures is more effecti^uiSr 
mticmng tasks in developing s>sieinauc$canmntt crrat^cri^ i^AiJ^J^ 
JUtoouticprc^essingofprixfLS^^^ 

.u^S'r ? r,'^'"'.'''' '5"" f"«"r«.»ccelerated developm«1of 

SS-Ve:cJjs-^^^^ 

iS;'i'?ri:"„"'.' -"ore eSe Zn v'isu.1 

^ "P*'' '""f and word reSJiition • 



SPELLING ABIUTY AS A REFLECTION OF UNDERLYING' / 
PHONOLOGICAL REPRESEOTATION IN OULO SPEAKERS OF/ 
BLACK ENGUSH VERNACULAR Ordc; No. il0576S ^ 

McCa^L£, Peggy Diana, Ph.D. The Pennsylvania Stare UnivenUy, 1990. 
238pp. Adviser: David S. Palermo 

J llSepres^Dt study was designed to deiermine whether speakers of Black 
English Vernacular (B£V)have uqderlying J^onOlogical represenutioos of " 
yifiadM which differ from.thbse of Standard English (SE) speakers. The 
£bmxnon approach of pridr ce^arch on this topic has been to assume Hat 
SEfc basic and to dcsqlbj^Ev in'ierms of r«uction rules or altematkms 
of Sc forms. Those assumptions were questioned in the present study. Prior 
jcsearch has establisheji the significance of sound'to-letter con'espoodfcQ^ 
in chikLrcD's spelling ai^d has documented the tendency of both black aad 
vliite children to spell phonetically. In addition, studies of adult speakers of 
BEV suggest that they have SE underlying phonological represenutiom 
Evidence for differences in underlying foims in young-children, however, , 
suggetts that taking SE as basic at earlier ages is inappropriate. The present 
experime^ was directed toward obtaining data which might clariiy this 
Ivue. 

A visually presented wriden spelling task and a word discrimination 
tKk were presented to approximately 140 black and 232 white children in 
Jersey City, New Jersey, and Lancaster, Pennsylvania. An analysis of the 
" children's spelling errors revealed that children who speak BEV produce 
fewer phonecicl^llings of the standard foims of words than did children 
^fAio tptik SE In addition, BEV speakers made more dialectal and • 
hypmorrect/intrusive consonant spellings. These findings are interpreted 
M evidence of differing underlying phonological representations in yoiing 
'^;)cakers of BfV. It is infened that not only do BEV-speaking children . 
Jkave different underlying rq)resentations than SE-spoikiAg children and 
^idults, but also that diildren speaking any dial^ have different underiying 
phonological representations than perKMis «p*|i^^"f ottier dialects for those 
words whose pronunciations differ-for the two dialectt. 

On the basis of the children's ^eUing responses in this study, it is 
'' claimed that children in early second grade are in a suie of transitioin 
concerning, underlying phonological representation. They have inferred ^ 
jheir undeHying representations directly from the dau presented to them in 
fncir environment this underlying representation, which is a ^ 
r^resentacion in permanent memory, does nbc diange. It is suggested that 
a rule system is used for a^justzneni^ the child's language changes to more 
dosely approximate SE The hi^ incidence of hypercorrect/intrusive 



consonanu in the BEV speUing d/u uppoct thU suggestion As the child's 
envirwunental linguistic input changes, adaptive rulaare developed to 
alV|r the output forms generated using the underlying forms. This allows 
for the yanabihty of code-switching. Ai mle application becomes nearly . 
aiegoncal, adaptive change can become evolutive change The output 
becomes standard and serves as input for the next gcneraUon's underlying 
phonological represenutions. Thus, dialectal differences and their 
a4JusimenLj)lay a role in language change, , 

The discrimination task was administered in an attempt to cfelermine 
whether there were differences in word discrimination between groupi 
While a dialectal pattern of response emerged, it was not consistent enough 
to be considered conclusive. In addition, many responses were contraiy to j 
expecutions. and appeared to be unexplained by acoiistic data. Suagestioni^ 
fijrri^designing the task arc given. X 



BUCK AMERICAN VERNACULAR VOCABULARY: CULTURAL 
INSIGHTS AND EDUCATIONAL APPUCATIONS 

\ ' Order No 8029506 

Miaunjs.WiLUAM Jackson. Ph.D. University <if California, Serkel^, « 
1980! 473pp. 

\ This study had two pljrposes: (1) to explore insights into Black culture 
arrevealed through one a$pea of Black American folkspeech, namely, 
vernacular vocabulary items; and (2) to suggest how thUe items might be 
used in a practical educational se^. especially for those loiVcr income 
youngsten most immersed in streei culture 

The cultural analysis section of the study consisted of analyzing 2.075 
Black vernacular vocabulary itdns with over 5.000 meanings, derived fhxn 
ethnographies, glosseries. slang dictionaries, and popplar sources collected 
between the yean 1962 and 1973.'vjhe analysis of <he items was 
aocoii^)lished by using a modified ethnographic semantic technique. That is, 
ten ini(ior categories and filtyeight subcategoriesofpoie&tia] Black 
American cultui3M»ncemsVere der^ed from a carefUl reading of the 
ttterauire, indwng ethnographies and sodolinguistic studies, and most 
importantly from groupings thauleveloped from the dau itself. M^or 
categories included such things oCommunication, People/Relationships, 
Status and Power, the Underworld, Daily life. General Concerns, and 
others. Subcategories under ?to\ ile/Relatiqnships. for example, included all 
Descriptive Terms for People, te ms for Males, Females. Whites. Blacks, 
Sellouts, and others. Attentioh w is given to the multiple' meanings of each 
individual voabulary item and tnese were grouped under one or more of 
the m^or and subcategory cultural headings. This was doiie U> ascertain 
whether the groupmgs were indicative of values or the strength of certain 
concerns within Black Anxerican tulture 

Qualitative and quantitative analyses'confirmed much of what has been 
reported previously in studies of Black culture, as well as repealing many 
juisi|htt into the inj^raction between language and culture and the functions 
of vernacular vocamilary. 

The largest m;^or cukural category groupinp were 
PE0PLE/RELAT10}slSHIPSJHE UNDERWORCO, GENERAL 
CONCERNS. STATUS/POWER, MANIPUIAJION/PERSUASION 
and COMMUNICATION, all indicative of strong value orientations in ' 
these areas, i^^ether in a negative or positive sense. 

The subcategory groupings provided more clear insights into the 
functions of language as an identity and survival tool. The three most highly 
ranked jroAings were DESCRIPTtVE TERMS FOR PEOPLE: DRUGS 
ALCOHOL: DEALIN- and HIPNESS and STYLE, whichWidudcd * ' * 
EXPRESSIVE PERFORlClANCE and APPEARANCE Other 
*"*^fJiJ?°"^ included over 100 items were: (1) BEALT3FUL (good) 

(4V DANCE MUSIC. APff; (5) ROMANTTCLand SEXUAL 
R£LMT0NS;(6) VERbXlMANIPUI^^ 
^J?^^'^™^'P^UASI0N;(8) GANGS, violence; y 
W^BUCKS: m POUte U^W; (11) MONEY; 

SS^i2P^^™®i^^'(^) FORTHRIGHTNESS: 
SINCERITY^d(14) Ejl^OTEMENT vs. DULLNESS^-N^ 
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QutJiuUve anftjytis followtd ttch lubstciion. For txtmplc. ihi 119 
tefim in the ateiofy TEACH. LEARN, UNDERSTAND luyest that 
Bltcki do indeed vtJue tducitioo in tpivt of ha thtt they miy not view 
tht schools as institutions th«mlau to prlmiry community tultuni vahj« 
and needs. 

the educationtJ ipplictlions isp*ct of the study consisted of sevtriJ 
wbsections: (1) A scries of suuwtions for the usc of the dau in culture 
«udy and teacher training. (2) A general exploration of the issues rtUtad to 
Black Culture, Black English, and reading failure, including the quaatioo of 
dilTehng learning styles. (3) Suggestions for reading- language aru 
Instruction, including approach^ to skills and styles for the uu'get 
populations. (4) Following this, two practical models were cftaied The flnt 
was a beginning word consisting of 666 items based on an overlay of 
words found in the dau and high frequency words used in bcpnnini 
itiding insthjction. The second was an extensive series of linguistic word 
fluniJy ttfoupings of the daU based on the SRA reading series, (5) Thel- 
ftmaiifierof the study consisted of suggested wjws the dau might be uied ^ 
inchiding: (a) sample skills exercises; (b) play, glme, multisensory ^ 
approaches; and (c) language experience approaches, including the uie dC 
Black folklore, popular aJlture, and^indigenous children's writing. 



VME effect of CONTEXT ON THE UNDERSTANDING OF 
IDIOMATIC EXPRESSIONS AND ML1.TIPLE-MEAMNG 
VOCABLXARY WORDS FOR ^ONOUNOt AL AND BILINGtAL 
READERS ' Order No. 8100743 . 

Norton. Kathlhen ^wman, Ph.D. Universiry of Miami 1980. Ulpp^ f 
Supervisor: Helen Smith 

Ftirpose. The major purpose of this study was to determine if context 
Cadliuted the understandings of idiomatic expressions and multiple-meaning 
\ words presented in narrative passages and if the passages cont^ning theae 
linguistic elements were comprehended by sixth- and eighth-grade subjeca 
The relationship of bilingudism and reading achievement to subjects' 
performance on the experimental iheasures was also investigated. 

' A secondary purpose was the development of experimental tests to" 
determine subjects* contextual slulls: selecting definitions for idioms and 
multiple-meaning words in narrative passages and comprehends^ pasages 
coniiining the two lan^age elements. ^ 

The pro&lems investigated in this study address the following qucftions: 

VitU contextual ability. Does context help students gain meaning for 
idioms and known words used in uncommdn ways? Is context as effective 
for the imderstanding of }ht total passage as forme seJectioo of deftnitiont 
for idioms and multiple-meaning words? T 

Lcm$mge group membership: Is conu»t as enective for monolingual aa 
for bilinguals with regard to definition selection Tor idioms and multiple- 
roeasing words and comprehension of passages containing these linguistic 
elements? . ' . - : 

* Gradt placem em and reading achievemenr. Is there a relationship 
between gnde level/ reading achievement and die use of context for idioms, 
.multiple-meaning words, and comprehension? 

, Froetdure^Tht subjects Were 322^th- and eighth-gradcmoooUngual 
and bilingual subjects from middie-dass public schools in D^e County, 
Florida. Reading achievement level was determined by performance on the 
most recent Stanford A chievement Test (SAT). 

The researcherprepared institiments used^ this invigi^tion were ' 
tested and refined in three preliminary studies On two sepprate days 
flubjeotfread six narrative passages containing 30 idioms aiad 30 multiple- 
meaning words and answered comprehension questions definition 
selection items related to the passages. 

Three hypotheses were tested at the .05 significance level. The Mesi 
statistic was used to compare subjects* performance on verbal contextual , 
tasks. Analysis of variance deurmined the. degree and direction of the 
relationship betw'Sen subjects' performance* language group membership, 
and reading achievement level ■ ^ 




Findings. 

i^Z'lli"'"'^'^'^""^'- «»•«»>" comprehended 

idiom ind voabuluy pusua liiniftcMUy bcocr than they selected 
dOniboni for thBM two langut|e elements. The totaigroup of subjecu 
comprehended idiom passages bener than vocabulary passages. When 

VZ «~"P«<^«'»";din« to grade level, suth gnde subjecu lelcaed 
l". better than vocabulary definitions; the revene 

waitnjefoi' eighth-grade subjects, ••B»»e 
.J^t'^tftroup membership: Monolinguals performed significanUy 
bener on definition selection for both idioms ind multiple-meaning words 
and on comprehension of idioih passages. However, bilinguals perfonned 
ine sambas monolinguals on comprehensfon of vocabulary oassaaei A» 

^hlJ^?,"S'!!V'''li""'"'''' '•"^"""^ on l^guafe ,roup 
membership tended Lp moderate. » o • k 

^iir^'^'^^r*'"'. ''^^"'^^^^^*^'"''^ve/: There was no significant 
difference in the performance of sixth- and eighth-grade subjects rfiSngon 
^ level: however, eighth-grade'subjSrts Tn<higon ±t^^ 

KSSl'e^ 

w-^V f*ciliutcs the selection of definitions for 

dioim and muiuple-mcamng words found in narrative passages and 
therefore ajds m the comprehension of those passages (2) ^Idioms are more 
«sUy understood than are higher level meanings fo^ vcSbuli?y^ 
,L K?^'"!/ ^^"^^"4^^^^ influences the facility with which context is 
used by readirs across grade and language groups. (4) The facility with • 
which monofinguals and bilinguals use context is not solely a function of 
group membership but appears to bt influenced by other factors 
lucn as reading achievement levet . 

i 



A STUDY OF THE l^LATIONSHIP BETWEEN ORAL' 
LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY AND READING 
READINESS/ ACHIEVE\1ENT OF SELECTED MEXICAN 
AMERIOlN CHIEDREN in corpus CHRISTI, TEXAS , 

3 ' / Order No. 8110841 

Rosales. Sylvu Mendez,^.D/ Texas AdU University, 1980. 158pp. 
Adviser: Professor Janet L Ptange * 

The purpose of the study to investigate the relationship between 
(1) oral language profidency of Spanish/English bilingual chUd]^ 
OMasured by Primary Acquisition of Language {PAL) and reaortgi^^ 
as measured by the pre-reading skills subtests of the Metropolian RmMtas 
Test {MR7) and (2) oral language proficiency of Spanish/English biHoguU 
diildren as measured by Primary Acquisition qf Language (PAL) and 
reading achievement as measured by the reading subtests of the CaH/bmk 
Achievement Test (CjIT). 

The population of the study consisted of thirty-one LEI^(Limited 
, English Proficiency) and twenty-nine Non-LEP (Non-Limited English 
Proficiency), Grade One bilingual pupils; nine LJEP and fifty-two Noo- 
• LEP, Grade Three bilingual pupils; and thirty LEP and fif^-four Noo- 
' LEP, Grade Five bilingual pupils firom two selected elementary schools in 
Corpus Qiristi. Texas. All LEP subjects had been administa^ English 
PAL, Spanish and MRTot CAT; all Non^LEP pupils md been 
administered English PAL and MRTot CAT. 

Raw scores deriy^ for aU subjeds at all grade levels were subiected to 
computer analysii/Correlation coeflldents were produced for all meawi rc i : 
Multivariate analysis of variance was employed to sti^dy differences 
between scores of LEJP and Non*LEP pupils on measures of language and 
reading readiness/achievement 

Analysis of the dau yielded the following results> (1) A signiikaiit 
relationship between English oral language proficiency and reading 
readiness/achievement was found for Grade One and Grade Three LEP 
pupils and Grade Five Non-LEP pupils. (2) significant relationship 
between English oral language proficiency and reading/ 
readiness/achievement was found for Grade One and Grade Three Non- 
LEP pitiils and Grade Five LEP pupils. (3) No significant relaticmship was 
found between Spanish oral lan^age proficiency and English reading 
readiness/achievement for any grade level (4) A significant difference was 
found between the language prbAdency of LEP and J^*LEP pupils for aD 
gndcleveli (5) No significant difference was found between the reaitiiig 
ie« diness/achievement of LEP and Noo-LEP pupik for any grade level 
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Tht milu of the diu tnilysis filled to yield conclutive evidcnot thiLi 
MdAiciUy ligniflant relitionship exisu between (1) onl lingua|t 
proAdtncy as measured by PAL tnd reading readiness as measurtd by 
kiRT, or (2) oral language proftaency as measured by PALtnd, nadiag 
•chitvemcnt as measured by CAT Signiflcant correlatioDS were dtrlvtd for 
lomc groups, but no consisteni piitem resulted fo^l grades In the study. 
Since the study was exploraior) rather than experimental in nature. ' 
conclusions were only tenUtive. and fbnher research is suggested to 
aaccrtaifl more precise conclusions. (1) There appcan to be a ligniflctnt 
ralationship beiween oral language proficiency and reading 
readincaa/achievement of LEP pupUi (2) Analysis of dau suggested that 
ai pupUs made gains in English oral language proflcienc), their gains to 
raading readiness/achievemeBi were riot comparable. (3) Lack of a 
gi|nifiant relaboi>|hip beiween Spanish oral language proficiency and 
EngHsh reading readiness/achievenient suggested that transfer firom one 
hn y i ag t lo the other was not ocoirting to any significant degree, 

Baied on the findings, further research is recommended to explm tht 
aune rtktionship using other population samples and other language 
profldeoc)' measures and reading readiness/achievement measurci 
Devclopinent and refinement of language assessment instruments should 
receive concentimted eitMU. v 

. • / 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION: A THkEE-YEAJt INVESTIGATION 
COMPARING THE EFFECTS OF MAINTENANCE AND ) 
TRANSITIONAL APPROACHES ON kNGUSH LANGUAGE 
ACQUISITION AND ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF YOUNG 
BILINGUAL CHILDREN Order No. 8103830 



Sancho, Anthoky Ralph. Ph.D. 
169pp. 



ClartmontGraduatt School, 1980. 



Even though bilingual education has been fostered and i^iplemented in 
the U.S. on a limited basis since the^l800*s, it did not attita national 
^attention, in the eduational community until it was sanctioned by the 
federal government with the passage of the Bilingual Education Act of 
1968. In the interim, controversy surrounding bilingual education 
oonbnued to flourish with pro and anti*biUngua] camps justifying their 
stances on the basjs of issues more closely resembling a minority versus 
majority debate than as an academic argument One basic issue was the 
dispute of whether the major goal should br one of language maintenance 
or one of language shift lliat is. should thcs6 programs assist a student in 
^the acquisition of Edglish while helping him develop and maintain the 
ii^home language, or should they make use of the native Imguage only as a 
J means of accelerating the learning of English. ^ 
The purpose of this study was to address this issue by analyzing the 
results of a three-year longitudinal evaluation of young children 
paiticipabng in an English-Spanish program employing the two 
fundamental approaches to bihnguaJ instruction-maintenance and 
transibonal 

The two groups of students Klected for the study were partidpabng in a 
' Title VII bilingual program in the Harknd^lc Inde|>endent School Distria 
in San Antonia. Texai The research compares each group's 

accomplishments during the period from 197^77. their kindergarten year, 
through 1978*79. their second grade year. A total of eight classrooms, four 
onploying the maintenance and four implementing the transibonal. were 
involved. The classrooms were paired belcause^f their similarity in terms of 
locabon, ethnic populabon, median family income and median family 
school years completed 

The study compared entry level language proficiency and three 
academic skill Ifeas: English language. English reading, and mathemabci 
The three major research quesbons which the study examined were: 
(1) Which of the two approaches provides bilingual children a better mode 
for academic achievement when compared via an English norm-referenced 
test? (2) To what extent does the linguistic competence which the bilin^al 
child brings to school affect his achievement in English? (3) To what extent 
does the socio-economic environment of the bilingual child affect his 
' academic achievement in English? 

The study employed a quasi-experimental design using a niodified 
version of the time-series experiment as the basis for analyzinglhe data. 
Statistical technit)ues included two taiied t-tests, analyses of variance, and 
analyses of covariance. 

The rn^or conclusions that resulted from the study arenas follows: 

(1) The limiutions imposed by providing bilingual treatment through 
' either a maintenance or transibonal app roach is too narrow in scope. 

Alkiwicea for combinatioos and/or Variati oos leem more appropriate. 

(2) Thf^ectt of either a mainii^wy or traittjtkmal treatment arc not as 
akgnifkam 00 adiievemem as the dtgm of linguist^ oon^^ 



bilingu^ child initially briBgi to the school setting. (3) Th« degree of 
proflctency that bUinfual childrto bring to i^ool in both languages teems 
to have a direct rtUtiooship to thttr achlevemenL (4) The resulu of the 
study support the hypothesis that the development and mainienance of two 
languages inaeases the abihiy of bibngual studenu to perform logicaJ 
operations such as those required in nuith 

Even though the focus of the research was nanow in scope, there is 
suffiaem evidence to encourage ftjture researchers to review many 
additional variables that directly relate to the iinjei surrounding the two 
approaches to bilingual instruokxi. 



THE REUnONSHIP BETWEEN PRESQHOOL BILINGUAL 
CHILDRLVS LANGUAGE DOMINANCE, SENSORY-MOTOR 
FUNCnOMNG, ANT) READINTSS FOR SCHOOL 

^Ofder No. Bl 10529 
Vbia. Dora, Ph D, Texas Woman's University, 1980. 64pp^ 

The reasons for the academic &flune of the Spanish*speaking child yvy. 
Academic underachievement, however, is a phenomenon which begins so 
caity in school that preschool influences are suggested This study proposed 
to examine the relationship between presdiool Spanish-speding diildren's 
sensory-motor ability and school readiness following participation in Head 
Saan and Day Care programs. Thiny-three 5 and 6 year old Head Stan 
cnildren and thirt>'-three 5 and 6 years old Day Care children made the 
Experimental and the Control groups, .^ependent measures included the 
Physical Dexterity Tasks, the Inventoiylf Readiness Skills, and the Dos 
Amiogos Verbal Language Scale. Pretest and pOsttest measures were taken. 
The relationship between sensoo'-moior ability, school readiness. English 

a^grdominance. and Spani^ language dominance, as well as the 
crcMl between the groups were investigated Results indicated that 
ness and sensoo'^motorabilty were related only for subjecu 
\ English.'ln addition, language dominance (English or 
od school readiness was related Both groups showed 
improvement on all measures. However, the nuuority of the Head Stan 
subjects were still functioning below avenge for their agtf on knguage and 
school readiness. Consideration should be given to the early verbal 
stimulabon of the low-income Spanish-speaking child either through 
parcttt-tiaining in the Head Stan prograois or teachemiainiog in the 
schooli 
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Copies of che«lissertations may be obtained by ■ addressing 
your request to: 
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ERIC 



University Microfilms International 
300 North Zeeb Road 
An^yArbor, Michigan 48106 

or by telephoning (toll-free) 1-800-521-3042 
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